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and in contemporary times, have been a moderating
influence, while lately they have also added an atmo-
sphere of intellectual distinction to any cause to which
they have given their support. To these and many
other notable families, who have done so much to
give our national history its distinctive character, must
be added the Chamberlains.

They have always been English through and
through, and Mr. Garvin has been unable to trace one
drop of foreign blood in them. Originally they came,
like the St. Johns and the Cannings, from Wiltshire,
but they had been settled in London for several
generations before, while still a youth, Mr. Joseph
Chamberlain took up his residence in Birmingham.
The family was of middle-class Puritan stock, and its
members had married wives like themselves. It was
not, nor had it any reason to be, ashamed of its
origin: "I boast a descent,5' he once declared from
the platform, "of which I am as proud as any baron
may be of the title which he owes to the smiles of a
King or to the favour of a King's mistress." One of
his ancestors was burnt to death under Mary, and from
generation to generation there had been a devotion to
civil and religious liberty among the Chamberlains,
though it was always combined with a sturdy patriot-
ism. For very many years they were typical of
thousands of other families up and down the kingdom,
and in this ancestral proximity to one of the main
streams of English thought was to lie much of the
innate strength of the great Colonial Secretary and his
two sons.

Soon after Joseph Chamberlain's death, his son,
then Mr. Austen Chamberlain, wrote of his father:
"No matter what the difficulties, no matter what his